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General Summary of Werws, 


ASIA. 

In the Batavian Gazettes last received. we have met with the two follow- 
ing articles of intelligence, which Save been translated for our columns, 
under their respective dates: and though some portions of the information 
they convey, have already transpired, yet these official reports of them will 
not perhaps be unacceptable. ps 

Batavia, July 21, 1819.—The Governor General has received dispatch- 
‘es from the Resideat of Padang, from which it appears, that on the 22d 
of May last, that Settlement, with its Dependencies, has been given up to 
the Netherland’s authority. 


His Excellency. the Governor General left this Presidency on the 6th 
fostant, in order to visit the Preanger Regency and the other Residen- 
cies on the island. His Excellency is accompanied on this journey by my 
Lady the Baronesa Van der Capellen; and by the Civil Officers of Siate ; 
who, besides the Adjutants, attached to the person of His Excellency, 
compose the retinue of the Governor General. Among these are Messrs. 
Van de Graaf, Chief Inspector of Finances; the Chicf Secretary Baud; Van 
Schelle, seeond Colonel, acting as Chief to the Staff: Le Clerey, Secretary 
to the Government; and Bawier, Inspector of the Military Hospitals. 


On the 29th of June last, there arrived at Anjer, a smal! open boat, in 
which were Mr. Johu Brown, Iate third officer on board the English ship 
Suffolk, with four seamen, belonging to the same vessel. These persons 
have deposed, that the above ship haying, on the 22d of December, 1818. 
departed from London for Batavia: they had on the 2d of May last arrived at 
an Island called ‘by the Engiish the Curistmas Island, where they were 
wrecked; ov which occasion four of the crew had lost their lives: and that 
on the &th of May, the remaining persons of the crew, together with the 
Master of the Ship, William Smith, bad left the Isiaud in the launch, and 
two other smaller boats. The smallest of these, in which Mr. John Brown 
and the four seamen arived at Anjer, is the only one of the boats that has 
‘yet reached a place of safcty ; and until its arrival, nothing was known of 
the loss of the vessel. 


Penang.— By the arrival of the H.C. C. Nearchus which entered the river 
yesterday, we have received letters fron: Penang of the Ist of October, one 
at which states, that the Hon. Company's Ship Bridge water, Captain Chailes 
Timins, had touched at that post, in order \o take out her mizen-mast, which 
,was found to be in a decayed state, but that no other accident had occurred. 
‘She was to sail from Penang about the \Sth of Oct ber, on her voyage to 
China; and the Revorder of Priace of Wales’s Island, Sir Ralph Rice, was 
:-to proceed in her as passenger to Canton. The Hou. Company’s ships 
William Pitt, Aulas, and Streatham, were expected at Penang every hour, 
at the date of this account. 

Madras, —The interest excited by the Proceedings of the Pablic Mcet- 
ing at Calcutta, on the 22d of September, has extended even to Madras, 
and this is 60 fally expressed by the Editor of the most popular Paper of 
‘that Settlement, that his observations, as preparatory to the Debates of that 
day, may be worth preserving. The paragraph which meativns, it is this :— 


Madras, Oct. 19.—1n our Second Supplement we have copied a faithful 
report of the Procecdings in Calcutta at a late Public Meeting held in 
the Town Hall of that City, to consider of a subjoct which bas long agitat- 
ed the inhabitants of the Sister Presidency, in the form of a © Vestry 


-Question.” We are aware, that the subject is one purely ioeal, and that 


‘as such it perhaps might not be considered as one of such general in- 
terest as to justify the filling our columns with it bere; butit appears to us 
that the public speeches made oa this great occasion, for great it unquesti- 
onably is, on account of the truc English spirit manifested at the Meeting, so 
strongly mark the new and improved tone of public feeling in our Indian 
Capital, that we should not be doing justice to our readers at this Presiden- 
ey, or to the Pablic in general, if we omitted the publicatioa of the able 
report which is given of the proceedings in Calcutta. Many of the Speeches 


-delivered on this occasion are excellent, and coutain-scntiments and opini- 


ons which do honor to oar neighbours; but we chiefly are induced to repub- 


‘lish these proceedings. because as Mr. Wynch, one of the Speakers on this 


occasion observes, though the question in its narrowest and merely local light, 


‘eannot fail to be interesting, yet that it is more so to us as Englishmen since it 
-rests on principles analogous to those, the preservation of which haa ewi- 


nently contributed to raise our Native Country to that proud pinnacie of 
pre-eminence she possesses in arts and arms ; which have contributed to the 

ewer and stability of the British Empire, to the prolonged duration of our 
invaluable laws and glorious constitution ; principles alike revered by every 
Briton, whether he fiuds bimschf in the arctic regions or the torsid zone } 





Madras, Oct. 23.—We have the satisfaction to announce, on the autho- 
rity of a Letter from St. Helena, dated 10th July last, to a Commercial 
House at this place, the arrival at that Islaad early.in July, of the ship Ge- 
neral Hewitt, and that she sailed from thence, in prosecution of her voyage, 
“all well” on the 8th of that month, 


The David Scott and Margaret were also there, the former arrived on 
the 7th, and was to sail on the 10th, the Jatier arrived on the 8th and sailed 
on the 9th of the same month. 


Mirzapore.—We have a Leiter from this station, dated October 31, 1819, 
which communicates to us the following circumstauce. 


During the celebration of the: Mussuimaun Festivities at this place, 
crowds of people were assembled to witness them, and Fire works were as usuak 
set off in all directions. These fire works were prepared at different sheds 
in the street, and sold to the people as they passed along, and notwithstaud- 
ing the iniminent risk attending such avn exposure of combustible materials, 
some of the sellers were careless enough to let even their loose powder be 
perfectly exposed. At one of these places, a matchiock man applied for some 
ioose powder for the priming of bis musket, and while in the act of receiy< 
ing it from the seller, incautiously blew his match to ascertain whether it was 
atill lighted or not, a spark from which fell on the exposed powder, and a 
large quantity of it instantly exploded, and wounded three of the persons 
near the spot severely, besides scorching two men aud two boys considera< 
bly. Professional aid was immediately obtained, and it is was hoped at 
first, that the lives of the wounded were notio imminent danger; but the 
Postscript of the Letter says, that two of them ceuld not possibly survive. 


Our Correspondent very justly reprobates the laxity which prevails ia 
the municipal regulations, which ought te punish with a severe penalty, men, 
who, by the exposare of such materials, particularly at seasons and occa- 
sions like the one described, endanger the lives and properties of their fellow 
citizens; and he expresses a hope, that some steps may be takeu to prevent 
the risk of such wanton sacrifices of men’s lives in future, 


Neemutch.—Our Letters from this quarter give us the following, as the 
rumours that are floating there, and to which various degrees of credit are 
aitached, The first has been mentioned before, and is a circumstance whicls 
woald be more likely to be known at head-quarters than in the interior, if it 
were Well founded, which we can hardly think, there are many who deem it to 
be, however disposed they might feel to see the distinguished individuat 
to any high and important trust. We give tie rumours however as they, 
are communicated :—thus: 


That Sir John Malcolm is to be appointed Governor of ceutral India; 
that the Government of Bombay are withdrawing their troops from Mhow 
and Indore, to re-inforce the Expedition for the Persian Gulf; that the troops 
of Madras are also withdrawing from that station to return to their ’resi- 
deney; and that both of these are to be relieved by Beugal corps from the 
Nerbuddab. 

One of our Correspondents mentions, that Captain Sadlier, of His 
Majesty’s 47th, the Officer who has gone on a Misgion from Bombay to 
Arabia, was Assistant to Captain Caulfield, at Jaured, (name not written 
distinctly) and assisted at the storm of that town with infivite credit to himselfy 


Nagpore.—A Correspondent from this station, for whose opinions and 
taleuts we have great respect, has transmitted to us a portion of Mr. Grant's 
observations on the Constitution of the Indian Army, with a request to 
give it the wide circulation which our pages will afford it, in order that it 
may reach many of those of our Military Friends, to whom, from their 
distance from the Presidency, books are almost inaccessible, as he con- 
ceives, that the portion he bas selected should be read by every Military mam 
in India, 

With the knowledge of the motives which has dictated this request om 
the part of our’ Friend, we could not hesitate to giwe it insertion, tho’ we 
entertain some doubts on many of the Opinions speciousiy maintained om 
other topics, in the Book from whence this is taken, namely “ Lhe Expe< 
diency of the present Indian System maintained, &c. &c.” With regard 
to the portion selected by our Friend, on the Conatituiion of the Indiam 
Army, we may offer only a few brief remarks by way of preface. 


The opinions are delivered with mach smoothness of phraseology and 
style, but certainly are in no wise remarkable for vigour or originality of 
thinking. In this respect they partake of the general defecis of the beok, 
which labours besides under the disadvantage of being, if not professedly 
controversial, at least a decided advocacy of things as they were at the peri- 
od of its publication, when the renewal of the Charter was under diseussion, 
Many will remembes the amusing manner in which Mr, R, Giaai’s wate- 
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ments of the money value of Indian Patronage, were adroitly employed to 
defeat himself and his friends by Mr. Hame, on the attempt to augment the 
salaries of the Honorable Ditectors. We cone¢ive’ many es in the 
Book to be wriiten in the same simplicity of spirit, and to be capable of a 
like conversion to uses the most remote from the author’s design. But our 
business at present is with the opinions delivered on the subject of the Army. 
We cannot but feel, however, our entire inadequacy to the task of criticism 
in a department of investigation so foreign frem our habits and reading, 
and on which we should not have ventured even to hazard an opinion, had 
we not profited by the liberal discussions on Military Topics which have of 
late adorned the pages of our own and subsequently other Calcutta prints, 
and which we cannot but flatter ourselves will do much good to the young 
and enquiring, unattended with any of the disadvantages predicted by the 
querulous or dogmatical. 


In Mr. Grant’s Ealogies on the Indian Armies, Officers and Men, we 
have the same privilege with every other Englishman of offering our hambie, 
but cordial mite of assent. No Briton, possessed of common power of ob- 
servation, can look on the stupendous Colonial Empire which the ladian 
Army, ander a succession of energetic Chiefs, has acquired and preserved 
for the Parent State, without amazement at what has been done, and admi- 
ration of those whose valour and devotion have accomplished such achieve- 
ments. No Gentleman can have visited India, or resided among Anglo- 
Indian Officers, without having those emotions infinitely increased, and 
without adding to them, feelings of regard for the social virtues and res- 
pect for the talents which adorn that distinguished body. Upon this 
point there can scarcely be two opinions. 


But honest men may very honestly differ on the distinct question of the 
merits and defects that attach to the Constitution of the Indian Army, or to 
any of the particular Institations of which that is made up. While it is freely 
admitted, that the machine mast be good, which experience has shewn to 
work so well, itis not anecessary consequence of that admission, to infer 
that no part of the machinery can be improved. On the contrary, reason 
able men will ananimously allow, that the Indian Army can scarcely be free 
from some share of those imperfections which are the universal lot of all human 
Jnstitations. True patriotism does not wilfully shut its eyes to defects; it 
endeavours to investigate such, and to apply remedies where faults are «is- 
cerned; nor is it restrained by any considerations but those of preserving 
itself temperate in enquiry—open to conviction—and judiciously, but not 
slavishly cautious in the suggestion of improvements. 

These great and desirable objects, we apprelrend, can only be attained 
by free but measured Public discussion. Those who have the power of exe- 
cuting improvements, have usually the least leisure for suggesting them ; 
nor is it inthe nature of man, that they should be the more quick sighted at 
discovering imperfections in the system which they laboriously administer 
however benevolent their intentions, however seemingly ample their means, 
It is within the legitimate province of a Free Press to co-operate with a 
liberal Government in this humbler portion of the joint labour for the com- 
mon good—and the pages of a Public Journal seem to be peculiarly fitted 
for this office, as they furnish a receptacle for casual and fugitive contriba- 
tions, which, but for this easy medium of communication, would be lost to 
the Public, especially in a country where printing is so expensive; and 
when those whose opinions are likely tobe worth preserving, are scattered 
over a prodigious tract of country. and in general placed at an insuperable 
distance from the means of printing and publishing on their own account, 


Among this class of persons excluded, as it were, by their remoteness, 
nine-tenths of the Officers of the Army may be fairly comprehended, and 
to this circumstance, perhaps combined with the considerable share of leisure 
they enjoy, and their individual acuteness and intelligence, from being early 
taught to depend much on their own resources, we are indebted for the many 
able Papers which We receive on Military subjects. many of- which—and 
with the strictest impartiality—we have already published in our Journal, 
being conscientiously of opinion, that Military Questions may be treated of 
im a Public Print, with as much safety and propricty as any other kind of 
discussion, and that the greatest benefits may result therefrom. 


We give the Extract as tranamitted by our Friend, leaving the merits 
of itto be fairly and freely canvassed by those whom it more immediately 
iaterests, who at the most moderate estimation, form perhaps about three 
fourths of the European populatios of British India, 


Fudian Armp, 
To the Editor of the Calcutta Journal. 


Satisfied ag all Military men must be of the great benefit which 
soar free admission of Discussions on Military Questions has already pro- 
duced, and being persuaded of your readiness to give publicity to any mat- 
fer which though accessible to few, may by being more widely circuleted be 
acceptable,and serviceable to all, I venture to request, that you will give 
insertion to the following Extract that I have made from a Work of consider- 
uble merit, on the Constitution of the Indian Army, as the Book itself is 
probably inthe possession of very few of these remote from the Presiden- 
cies, and asthe portion here selected deserves to be more particularly 
brought to their immediate aotice, than it would be likely to be in the midst 
of the Yolume.from whence jt is taken. The Extract is as follows :— 

“On the actual efficiency of the military system, whatever it is, now esta- 
blisbed in India, there can be no necessity to expatiate. The reaown of arms 
is inits nature so much more noisy than the glory of good government, that 
many are familiar with the exploits of our forces in the cast, who haye no- 
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ver heard of the less brilliant, but not fess honorable, conquests achieved, in 
that quarter, by the patient and pacific exertions of our domestic policy. It 
is here meant only to shew, that the goodn«ss of the system in practise resalts 
from its goodness in constitution: and, arain, that this lastis purchased at 
an expense to the state on the whole as small as could suffice for the end 
required, 


No man would gravely recommend, that the whole of our military esta- 
blishment in India should be drawn directly from the population of the pa- 
rent-country. The parent-country could pot nearly sustain the drain of men 
which would then be requisite to supply ‘hat establishment; and the parent+ 
country and her Asiatic dominions together could not nearly sustain the’ 
drain of money which wonld be requisite to support it. This system, farther, 
woald excite the disgast of our Asiatic subjecis, and the deepest and the 
most dangerous disgust among the more proud and adventurous of them, 
among that class which is naturally inclined to the aciivity and spiendour of 
a military life, and whose spirit, deprived of this its proper vent, might be 
worse than lost. To watch am‘ to overawe the discontents thus excited, am 
additional force must be maintained ; that is, a fresh burden entailed on the 
resources of the state, both in England and in the east. On such terms In< 
dia would not be worth our keeping. Itis, therefore, on every ground, ex- 
pedient, that the military defense of that country should, in a considerable 
degree. be confided to itsowa people, provided this can be done with safety ; 
and, if it cannot, our sole alternative apparently is, to abandon our Asiatic 
possessions altogether, 


On the other hand, it would be unadvisable to employ an Asiatic soldi- 
ery exclusively. A strong infusion of British troops is indispensable; not, 
indeed, except perhaps on some very rare occasions, to keep in check the 
native forces, which must pot be raised if they cannot be ordinarily trusted ; 
bat first, to compensate for the comparative deficiency of those forces in phy- 
sical vigour and resolution, by the superior energy of European frames and 

pirits; next, to furnish them with a proper standard of professional merit, 
o fire them with high profession«! feelings, and to imbue them with jast pro- 
fessional habits. Bat, in order to answer these 'as! purposes inan adequate 
manner. it seems desirable, that this British force should not, like mere foe 
reign auxiliaries, be associated with its »\ rive Px2THREN only in the field. 
A certaiu proportion of it, at least, should be iac > porated with them, should 
constitute a part of the same service, and be regu/ated on military principles 
generally similar, Thas alone can we insure that communion of feeling 
between the two bodies, by means of which ihe elevation of spirit and senti- 
ment natural to the one, shall effectually and unintermittedly communicate 
itself to the other, 


For nearly the same reasons, the commissioned officers immediately 
commanding the native troops, should be British, and drawn from the same 
class out of which the European corps connected with them are officered: 
In this manner, they wil! constitute the channels of that reciprocal sympathy 
alrealy mentioned. The visible an! immediate guidance, besides, of Bri- 
tish leaders, is highly requisite to the efficiency of the native troops, who 
possess little inherent energy, and yet are very capable of that which is in- 
fused and derivative. The inhabitants of Hindostan seem mostly to reseme 
ble feminine natures : in which, it is frequently seen, that affection founded 
on confidence supplies the place of vigour and bardihood, and that, aithough 
not formed for original daring, they can attain to very considerable elevation 
by growing round a more robust character. When the native soldiery are 
properly managed, their attachment to an European officeris unbounded ; 
nor do any troops farnish more striking examples of that reliance on their 
jeaders, which, where it is perfect, appears to render all the different wills of 
a great army but so many different pulses of the same organic frame, and, 
for the time, almost as absolutely transfers the heart of a commander 
to his followers, as if it were beating in their own bosoms. Aa additional 
reason for the employment of British officersis, that the soldiers may, in 
the persons immediately superintending them, see, as it were, unveiled, 
the hand of the power on whose bounty they subsist, or, as Oriental phra- 
seology would express the idea, with whose salt they are fed. This circume 
stance has doubtless contributed to cherish that loyalty for which the 
troops in question are so remarkable, a loyalty which has shewn itself not 
only unshaken amidst privations and toils exceeding the ordinary inflic- 
tions of war, but unswerving amidst the most artful seductious on the part of 
the native princes who have been arrayed against the Company. 


But, * that these important objects may be fully secured, extreme care, 
and even delicacy, are indispensable in the management of the Indian part 
ofthis army. The language, the usages, and the prejudices, of the natives 
of India are peculiar; and, if the great body ef the officers immediately im 
contact with them, be unacquainted with these, they will not only fail to 
conciliate, but wiil even alienate, the minds of their soldiers; an event, of 
which the consequences might be unspeakably dangerous. Certainly, instan- 
ces are not wantiog in our own service to illustrate this remark; and, am 
the causes that occasioned the unhappy military failares of the well-known 
French commander, Mr. Lally, we may doubtless reckon his imprudence ia 
doing violeace (o the superstitions of the sepoys in his army. The requisite 
knowledge, however, of the singular pature and habits of the Asiatics, can 
be the work only of time and experience. Whatever scope, therefore, it 
may be thought necessary to afford, in Europe, to the self-inspired display 
of premature talents, no man can be properly qualified to command a corps 
of Indian sepoys, who has not been prepared for the task bya long and 





® Several of the remarks that follow, on the pee system of the Company 
are closely borrowed from the Letter of the Chairman and Deputy Chairman of the 





Company to the Right Honorable Robcrus Dundas, dated the 13th January, 1810, 
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local military education. The question is, how he shall beso prepared, com- 

atibly with that European edacation which, in order to fortify him with 

uropean attachments, and familiarize him to European modes of thinking, 
he ought previously to have received? One method of accomplishing this 
end plainly is, to establish in the Indo-British army the principle of a gra- 
dual rise hy seniority; the effect of which arrangement must be, that the 
powers entrusted to the officers shall grow ia proportion to the experience 
respectively acquited by them; aad any other method it probably would be 
difficait to find. 


Some readers may possibly ask, why the principle of successions by 
seniority, an‘! that of succession by merit, should not be interwoven together 
in the Indo-British army, as those principles have already been shewn to 
eo-exist in the civil service of ths Company. There are several views, how- 
ever, in which the rules of succession adupted in the civil, wonld be inap- 
plicable to the military service; bat a better answer, perhaps, to the 
qaestion may be furnisied by this single fact, that the very nature of 
military service sufficiently includes the principle of selection, even where 
the only rule of advancement ostensibly is that of seniority. If a civil 
functiouary sueceeds, by seniority, to a particular station, he succeeds 
to that in which not only his local position, by the very terms of 
the appointment, but. in ordinary cases, all the duties which he has 
to discharge are determinate. But when a military officer succeeds toa 
particular cank in the army, neither the post which he must occupy, nor the 
service which he must perform, nor even, within certaia limits, the emolu- 
ments which he fs to receive, cao be definitely predetermined. All these 
float at large, and must, by the local or the supreme commander, be shaped 
in conformity with the varying call ef war, which ever creates its own ooca- 
sions. Kven in this light, therefore, alone, a military system regulated by 
seniority has naturally, that advantage which the Indiaa civil system derives 
from the formal admission of the principle of choice; since, for every im- 
portant service, there are a number of candidates equally qualified on the 
groand of law, and, out of these, the additional qualification of merit may 
decide the individual. But what iacreases the latitude of choice is, that the 
ruling authorities, or their delegates, possess a summary method of promot- 
ing ability and rewarding desert, in their power of ‘conferring brevet-rank 
or staff-appointments. 


It must be unnecessary to add, that, in the preceding remarks, though 
hypotheticaliy couched, the actual form and constitution of the loca! force 
which the Compaay maintaio in India have beeu described. The native or 
sepoy troops under the three presidencies, ineludiog the non-commissioned 
officers, who are also natives, amount to one hundred and twenty-two thous- 
and men; of whom about nine thousand are cavalry, equally divided be- 
tween Bengal and Madras. The European officers immediately attached 
to this force form nearly three thousand. Of European regiments each pre- 
sidency is furnished with one, besides artillery, and engineers ; and the num- 
ber, on the whole, of these troops, with their officers, exceeds four thousand, 
The officers rise by seniority. The character which this mixed army has ac- 
quired is not inferior to that of any armed body on earth; and may greatly 
be ascribed to that intimate acquaintance with the native manners and cus- 
toms, which has enabled the officers to win the confidence, and to excite and 
direct the spirit, of their sepoys. 

Formerly, each of the presidencies was furnished with three European 
yeciments. On the grounds, before stated, for leaving the native army 
with a strong mixtare of British troops belonging to thc same service, it cer- 
tainly is desirable that the European forces of the Company were increased, 
while a project which has sometimes been mentioned, of totaliy reducing 
that force, must, on the same grounds, be decidedly deprecated, as threaten 
ing utter destruction to the military efficiency of the sepoys. 


On a principle, however, of economizing the warlike means and re- 
_gources of the British nation at large, it is natural the disposable force of 
the empire should be transferred from one part of it to another, according 
to the changing demands of the common interest. Hence, it has become 
usual for the English government at home to send to Tadia a certain number 
of regiments from the army of His Majesty, which are for the time placed 
at the disposal of the Company, and co-operate with the army immediately { 
subject to that body. It must be owned, that the practise bas somewhat 
overgrown the principle which gave it birth, about twenty-two thousand of 
the royal troops being now babitually stationed in Iodia, and at the expense 
of the Company. The commander-ia-chief of these troops is, of course, ap- 
pointed by the King, while the Company have the power of appointing their 
own commanders-in-chicf. But, in order that unity of operation may be 
secared, the commander-in-chief of all the forces under any one presidency 
is usually the same person, nominated both by the King and by the Company 
to the command of their respective armies, and acting by virtue of a com-— 
mission from each. 


The introduction of the rozai forces into India bas unfortunately proved 
the occasion of exciting some feelings of jealousy and discontent among the 
Officers of the Company. In the royal service. the purchase of commissions 
is allowed, in consequence of whicb, a rapid advancement sometimes takes 
place. [n the service of tho Company, the rise is oniy by soniority, and of 
course comparatively tardy. It occasionally happens, therefore, that, in in- | 

‘stances where the two descriptions of force serve together, officers belong- 
ing to the royal troops take rank of officers bearing the commission of the 
Company, who are their superiors hoth ia age and experience; a prefer- 
ence, aot easily brooked by a soldier of long and tried service, conscious 
of desert and ambitious of distinction. 





This is unquestionably an inconvenience affecting the present system, - 
and one whioh scarcely secs cqgmovable witheut the introduction of others 
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still ereater. As a remedy for it, some have advised, that the army of the 
Company should be incorporated with that of the Crown, and placed under 
the supreme military authorities at home, the local governments in India 
havia,y s‘ill the power of directing its services as might seem fit. Were such 
a measure attended with the completest success, it would yet purchase the 
advantages proposed by it at a truly dear rate. It would throw into the in- 
fluence ef the Crown a vast addition of patronage, and it would weaken the 
hands of the Company, not only in the same proportion, but ia one far 
greater, ‘Lae subtraction of so great an amount of patronage must 

indeed, rive them a blow; but they would sustain a heavier infliction 
in the loss of that defereuce and veneration which they inspire, both among 
their own sudjccts and among foreiga states, from being conspicuously ats 
ten’ed vy (he commanding ensigns of military greatness. Even the mere 
name of the Compny's army produces, in this respect, a salutary influence ; 
which, however, is only a small part of the advantage resulting from the 
preseut system. Under that system, the Company, in their own right, levy 

organize, and reduce troops ;—all, functions of sovereignty. They consti- 
tate the fouatain of miitary tank and reward to a numerous and gallant 
soldiery ; remunerating service, panishiog unworthiness, listening to com- 
plaint, and providing #1 boaorable retirement for veteran merit. Their ad- 
ministration, even ia tnatters properly and purely civil, derives weight and 
effect from the known fact, that it is conducted by the hands of those who 
are the undisputed masters of lezions. The consequences may be gueused 
then, of an arrangement which should entitely denude them of their auiili- 
tary prerogatives, place them behind the shield of a superior power, and ex- 
hibit them ia the very equivocal ligit of a government rather protected than 
armed, 

If there be avy part of the world, with regard to which these observa- 
tions peculiarly apply, itis Windostan. To the ancient and inveterate opi- 
nion of the natives of that country the distinctive, and perhaps the only in- 
communicable, attribute of supreme power, is the command of the sword :-— 
an opinion, which has waturally grown up under despotic governments, and 
amidst barbarous modes of international policy. For it is in such scenes 
and situations, that the agency of armies becomes the most broadly discerni+ 
ble; rather operating with the rage of flame, than, as io more civilized 
quarters, silently and equably propagating heat throughout the system. A- 
mong other exemplifications of the eflicacy of military power, the inhabi- 
tants of Hiadostan have before their eyes many remarkable instances of 
princes, who, having once surrendered to a minister or anally this talis- 
man, as it may be called, of sovereignty, have quickly wasted away into de- 
pendence and servitude. Would it be a matter of wonder, if they applied 
these precedents to the case nowin question ? 


Considering how greatly the stability of the Indo-British government, 
and the same thiog would be true of any government, in the same sitaation 
depeads on opinion, it would surely be a great evil, if the natives supposed { 
that the Company itself, of whom that government immediately holds, and 
whom it represeats, had no effectual controul over the armies ostensibly sup- 
porting its authority, but was in trath merely a passive instramentin the 
grasp of a higher power. But what would extremely aggravate the evil, is, 
that the supposition might probably not fall far short uf the fact. The .no- 
ment that it commanicated itself, as it soon must, to the Sepoys, it would 
in a great degree, be rea ized. Taught to center elsewhere, their loyalty and 
their expectations, that class of men might be expected to regard with but 
a distracted sort of respect those who must appear to them only the minis- 
terial dispensers of the royal bouaty. Against the effects of this disposition, 
the Company could look for no insurance exceptin the proud protection of 
the officers. plauming themselves on the anpanctilious alacrity with which 
they lent themselves to the defense of an unarmed body of merchants, and, 
on all occasions, ready to prove to their employers at home, that the ‘com- 
plaints preferred against them by the local governments were totally un- 
founded. Even here, the probability of mischief does not stop. Ly the 
present constitution, as has been shewn in a former page, the supreme ad- 
ministration of Lodiaa affairs is divided, in a tolerably equal ratio, between 
the Company at home and the executive servants of the Crown. But it would 
bé vain to imagine, that the equipoise could be preserved, after the sword 
should have been thrown into ove scale- Having resigned to ministers the 
military power aad patronage of India,—the key, as it may be called, of 
their garrison, the Company could no longer conduct their portion of this 
high concern with that sensation of independence and self-respect esscntial 
to @ due discharge of the functions of command. 


Aud for what object, it may be asked, are these very serious hazards to 


beincarred? Is order to obviate, it is answered, the causes of the subsist- 


ing jealousies between the officers commanding the troops of the Co 

and the officers of the royal army serving in India. There are, ienenn ae 
best reasons for believing, that the causes of those jealousies would, after all 
not be obviated. The anpleasant feelings sometimes entertained by the of- 
ficers of the Company towards those of His Majesty, arige, not from the cir- 
cumstance, that the masters whom the two classes serve are different, but 
from this, that the rules of the two services are different. So long, however, 
as the one service is of a provincial, and the other of a general, natare, so 
long as the purchases of commissions is permitted in the service of the 
King, and those solid reasons remain, fur which the principle of succession 
by seniority has been adopied in the sepoy-service, so long it would appear 
that this difference of rules must remain also; and to consolidate ander one 
head the two‘services between which it sabsiste, does not seem the meags of 
rendering it less evident. 


At the same time, the diffeulty, though it cannot be entirely overcome, 
may ina good degree be evaded, if the commanders employed io India will 
be eareful avt to give the officers of the Campany nanccessary umbrage; if 
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ey will pay every just deference to the claims, and every delicate attention 
to the feelings, of one of the most gallant aud honorable bodies of military 
servants in existence. Under prudent management, the tendency to oppo- 
sition between the two services in question, so far from producing evil, may 
even be converted tosome salutary purposes. Certaiuly, ithas, on general 
principles, often beea beld, that the troops ofa state ought not to be throuvh- 
ont organized by one common rule : that, wise as itis to encourage among 
them a communion of professional sentiment, yet to temper in some degree 
this sympathy is wise also; that to introduce among them a partial division 
of interests, both cherishes in them a principle of honorable emulation, and 
obviates ‘he not wholly groundless apprehensions with which the friends ot 
civil liberty are apt to regard the system of standing armies. Conformably 
to these maxims, it would not be difficult to state cases, in which the exist- 
ing jealonsics between the two component parts of the Indo-British force, 
might prove an important bulwark against the dangers to be feared from 
the faultcring loyalty of one of them. On such cases, however, though 
not wholly to be excluded from view in any plan for the administrauon of 
British India, it neither ia agreeable, nor appears useful, to dwell. 


A well-born mind will rather love to recall the reco!lection, and to an- 
ticipate the recurrence, of those many instances, blazoued in history, in 
which the jealousies alluded to, have flamed out into acts of glorious rival- 
ry, and in which the separate and emulous exertions of each party, in the 
common cause, have conspired to cover both with one renown. 


Che Pearl Fishery of Janama, 


The isthmus which forms the boundary between North and South Ame- 
rica might, in the possession of an evterprising mation, be rendered a fertile 
source of prosperity, It would oply be necessary to cat a canal to connect 
the two seas, and to build a city at each of its mouths, which might become 
the central points of extensive trade. 

At the extremety of the Bay of Panama is an archipelago, consistinic 
of 43 islands ; between the islands of El Rey and Tobago the scais peérfecty 
calm, and near the coast lies a considerable bank of pearly oysters. 

These oysters produce pearls of a large size, though, io point of regu- 
larity end beauty, they are inferior to those of India. 

All the inhabitants of Panama and its vicinity who are in easy circum- 
stances, keep negroes, who dive to procure pearls for their masters. Thay 
are dispatched to the islands, where tents and boats are kept in readiness. 
Eighteen or twenty of these poor negrors, who are excellent swimmers, 
and who possess the power of holding in their breath fora considerable time 
are, under the control of an overseer. They swim about under water unii! 
they find a bank of oysters, where the sea is oot more than ten, twelve, or 
fifteen fathoms deep. The negroes then ascend to the boat and cast anchor. 
They tie round their waists a rope, one end of which is fastened fo the boat, 
and jump into the sea, taking a small weight to enable them to descend 
the more expeditiously. On reaching the bottom, the diver seizes an oyster, 
which he places under bis left arm, another in his ieft hand, a third under 
-his right arm, a fourth in bis right hand, another in bis mouth. He then as 
cends to take breath, and to deposit the oysters in a little bag in the boat 
As soon as he has recovered himself he dives a second time, and 80 on antil 
he ia tired, or bas fished a sufficient number of oysiers 

Each of these negro divers must supply his master with a certain nam- 
ber of pearlsdaily. When the negro has fished as many oysters as he 
thinks sufficient, he opens them in the presence of the overseer, and deli- 
vere to him the pearls, whether small or large, perfect or imperfect, until he 
has completed the number duc to his master; the remainder are the property 
of the negro, who usually sells them to his master, 

Besides the labour and fatigue which the negroes experience in detach- 
ing the oysters from the bottom of the sea, where they are frequently fixed 
between rocks and stones, they encounter great danger from the éaborones, or 


tintoreszos, & monstrous fish by which they are sometimes devoured, and like-- 


wise froth the mantas, hnge rays, which seize the divers so forcibly. that they 
stifle them, or, by falling upon them with all their weight, crash them at the 
bottom of the sea, 


Por this reason, the diver is usually armed with a pointed knife. {f,; 


when the water is clear, the negro overseer, who remains ia the boat, should 
perceive any of these fish, he warns the diver, and sometimes goes to his 
assistance. 


Notwithstanding these precautions, the divers sometimes lose theis lives, 


aud frequently return with the loss of awarm or leg. 


Awethpst or Quarts. 


Informer of the planetary train! 

From thee, the Sapphire, solid ether, takes 
Its true cwralean; and of Evening tint 
The purpie-streeming Ameihyst is thine. 


To the Editor of the Caleutta Journet. 





fin, 


The number of your Journal for Friday, the 24\h of Octoler, eon- 


‘ins an account of a very interesting groupe of chrystals, seid to have 
beew tately brought from the Brazils, and described os a rea) amethyst, by, 
the Editor of the Times. This precious gew, the writer of the Mirror stated, 


is, accomding to-modern discoveries, nothing wore than quaciz, or dikers 





from that widely diffused mineral, merely in the adventitiows quality of co- 
jour. With regard to both these opinions, however, 1 apprehend, there 
must be some mistuke, originating probably in the confusion of mineralogi- 
cal terms, and the vague manner, in which they are commonly applied 
when speaking of the gems. The “ real” or Oriental Amethyst is not a mem- 
ber of the Quartz Family, but belongs to the Genus Corundum. Like that 
mineral, it is found to consist of alumina, with a small proportion ef silica 
and iron, and possessing an equal degree of hardness,has very properly beea 
placed by mineralogists under the same head, along with the oriental sap- 
phire, ruby, emerald, and topaz, to all which it is closely allied. Quartz on 
the other hand, is well known to be almost pure siliceous earth, and does 
not differ, in its essential qualities, from common flint. So far as regarde 
colour, its varieties are exceedingly numerous, We have fat or white quartz, 
transparent os rock chrystal, milk quartz, rose quartz, red ke. aud violet co- 
yy or amethystine quarts, which last, 1 conceive the Brazilian specimea 
to be. 


It is evidently this variety also, which the writer alludes to, when he 
says, that modera discoveries have proved, that the Amethyst is nothing but 
coloured quartz, while his “roundish pebble-like formed” specimens, not 
only constitute the precious amethyst known to the lapidary and jeweller, but 
as mentioned above, are in fact an entirely different stone from the other, 
and classed by the latest mineralogical writers under a different genus. “A 
single cbrysta! of Oriental Amethyst, or Noble Corundum, though but half 
the size of those described, would, indeed, be invaluable, but a congeries 
of such dimensions exceeds all ordinary belief, and is only to be sought for 
in the splendid fictions of Eastern romance. 


As amethystine or violet coloured quartz, however, the specimen is sin- 
gular aod curious, and certainly well merits the attentive consideration of 
the naturaliet. Chrystals of this sort ‘arc very common in the hilly parts of 
India. I have before me now, a specimen picked up from the bed of a nul- 
lah in this district, whieh possesses all the characters of the mineral in per- 
fection ; but it may be said to be in embryo, when compared wiih the colas~ 
sa] transatlantic production. The violet coloured, like the transparent varie~ 
ty is generally formed in large coarse looking pebbles or boulders, which, 
on being broken with.the hammer, display a central hollow in the stone, 
studded ai! round with beautiful pyramidal chrystals. Those are pecaliarly 
well adapted for aiding the researches of the chrystallograpber, as they may 
be obtained in every gradation of growth, from the nascent shoot to the fully 
formed and perfect chrysial, &c. in some specimens which ¥ have lately seen, 
a mere efflorescence onthe inner surface of the stone appeared to proceed 
and indicate the commencement of the cbrystalline figure. 


I hope we shall be favored with a more minute account of this beanti- 
fal specimen before it leaves Calcatta, should it not be destined to grace 
any of the Mineralogical Cabinets at the Presideney. t would be desirable 
to know, whether the “‘ Columus” are perfectly round, or prismatic; bow 
many skies, how terminated &c. all which particu'ars any one, miueralogist 
or not, caa easily determine. 


{ cannot conclude without adverting to the vast field of speculation and 
research, which is presented in India to the Siadent of Nature, and I have to 
express my gratification in observing the exertion, now making under the 
auspices of Government, to explore it. By the last report of the Asiatic 
Society, we are informed, that Botanical Science has received a considerable 
accession from the labours of one Gentlemau in the North West of Hindostan. 
Another, I have heard, is now occupied ina minerahogical survey of the hilis 
in the same quarter; and a third attached to the Grond Survey, carrving on 
in the Deccun, has been for some time past actively en gaged ina timilar 
pursuit, and has already discovered some very important and unexpected 
geological facts. From their farther researches, prosecuted in the same 
spirit, we may confidently anticipate the mest satisfactory result; and the 
example thus shewn, it is to be hoped, will stimulate others to follow in the 
waik of scientific investigation. At present, we stand forth as the conquet- 
ors of this great country, and deeds of arms bave made the British name 
respected 

From Agra and Lahore, of Great Mogul, 
Down to the Golden Chersonese 
And utmost Indian Isle, Taprobane. 


Let us also, by well directed incursions into the three Kingdoms of Nature, 
add to our other Trophies, a knowledge of the various Indian productions, 
and strive with equal ardor, for the extension of our physical, as our political, 
sway io the Kast. We shall then be enabled most effectually to refute the 
charge of indifference and apathy to such pursnits, so frequently urged 
against us, and prove to our brethren in Europe, that sometimes, at least 
we are incited by other principles of action, than the long deprecated, 
“ Argenti sitis importuna que fames,” of Asiatic Adveniurers, 


Tamarind Greve, Beyond the Ghauis, : 


October 20, 1819, PODALIRIUS, 





Miachinerp. 


On the Advantages and Disadvntages rusulting from the use of Machinery in 
Manufactories, by Professor Pietet. 

~ When the admiration which arises from the sight of master-pieces of 

mechanical ingenuity, has a litile subsided, and we reflect on the con- 

sequences of the introduction of these machines into haman society, 

we are more alarmed than rejoiced at it. The question becomes more 

complicated, the more we reQcet upon it ; and iA order to see our way alittle 
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clearly, we must draw ap, as it wére, an inventory of the good and evil, to 
discover on which side is the balance, We will endeavonr to draw up a sum- 
mary statement of the account, beginning with the advantages procured 
by those motions, which substitute physical or mechanical power for the 
haud of man. iy wo 


1. These machines sepply the consumers on better ferms, and in gene-' 


ral betier made, with certain necessary articles; they multiply those of 
enjoyment, and sometimes of luxury or superfluity. 

2 They enrich the iaveators, or thos’ who put in practice thesé inven- 
tions, in the coautries whe-e privileges or patents are in fashion. It is said, 
for examcle, that Sir R. A:kwright, son of the invertor of the spinning ma- 
chines, is at present one of the richest individuals 10 Kngland. His jacbme 
is stated (but this is d -ubtiess an exaggeration) at 200,000). steriiag per 

pum, 
™ 3. The nationa' wealth being principally composed of that of individu- 
als, ourht to increase ia the same provortiog. The exportation of the goods, 
which are manafactured in quantives far too g:eat for home consumption, 
becomes an abundant source of commercial riches, Tiis is the Creditor side 
of our account: let us proceed to the Debtor side. 

1. Every machine, «hich abridges and perfects a manual work, takes 
it out of the hands of those sho manufactured it, and. paralyzes them until 
the uncertain, and always more or less distaot epoch, when they . shail find 
a new employment, which will prohably be taken from them. by a uew ma- 
chine, as soon as an inventor shall find his advantage in it, Here then, is 
a source of uneasiness, inquietude. and poveity, openedin the, nation, si- 
multaneously with the source of wealth to the iaventor and those.who shall 
trade with his productions. } 

2. The articles previously manufactured, of the kind of those. which 
the machine makes more perfect, becoming of less value, experience in 
the magazines of the wholesale and retaih,dcaler, a considciable deprecia- 
tion, which causes him a dead loss. ‘ 

3. The advantage of obiaining, at a lower price, ccrtain artieles of 
necessity or enjoyment, which are produced by mechanical action, is more 
than baianced for the poorer classes, by the general ‘all of the price of 
Jabour, the coastant effect of the employment of machines. The workman 
who gains littlr or nothing, is unabie to purchase even that which is, cheap. 

4. The work of machinery being an advautageous substiiute for manual 
skill, furnishes to the proprietor the temptation, and the uuhappy power, to 
employ children as supplementary machines ; they are takvu from Weir’ educa- 
tion, at the age most proper for education and to the g: cat detriment of their 
constitution, both physically and morally considered, they are converted, 
for their short lives, into picees of mechanism, and inio social machines of 
a very wretched description. ' 

5. The rapid, and sometimes enormous production of the machine, and 
the low price at which it works, iudace a considerable exportation of these 
productions to the neighbouri.g aations, The latier persuade themselves, 
that the money which they voluntarily employ in acqgiring these forcigu pro- 
ductions, is a tribute levied on their own industry ; their se.f-love is intevest- 
ed in attempting imitations ; they foulishly suffer themselves to be inooulat- 
ed with be disease of machinery, and the governments, far from endeavour: 
ing to cure it, generally promote it, by attempting to relieve the patieut, by - 
the prohibitive system. oi J 

6. This system is established with its fataltrain of comsequeuces :—The 
arbitrary conversion of the most ordinary and the oost legi.iuate transae- 
tions of commerce, into misdemeanours and crimes. The demuralization of 
the inhabi‘ants on two contiguous frontiers, by smuggling, the’ neovssary 
and inevitable consequence of the temptations thet aré heid’ out toit. An 
underhand war between nation and nation, id the midst of peace, and war 
maintained by a real and numerous army, the impelling motive of ‘Which 
can never he honour; and is almost always cupidity. Constraint, and ‘bin- 
drances without end, iu commercial, literary, and scientific communica ions, 
in travels or voyages calculated to extend knowledge and the benefits of 
civilization ; diminution of the welfare and the enjoyments of the mass of 
eonsamers, who pay a higher price for an article, gene atly not so well 
manufactured :* lustly: great igeonvenience to gove;nweuts to sappurt arti- 
ficially this straggle of an industry, which has taken a false direction, and 
which they persist in, substituting for such or such a natural species 
of industry, which would be favoured by the soil, the climate, the iovalities, 
and preceding habits, which had formed that commerci@f tract, which can- 
pot be abandened without more or less inconveiience. 

Let us vow examine our account:—OUn the one'side, a nation grows 
rich, or seemsito grow tich: on the other side,. a mass of evils of various 
kinds overflows society. On which side is the balance!—Ccrriainly ou the 
side which is vafavorable to the general happiuess, which is the patwal 
averred object of every association. 

But let us examine a little closer the apparent gaiu—the pretended 
prosperity of the nation using machines. 

The wealth produced by manufactures accumulates ; but in the hands 
of an inconsiderable number of iniividuals, comparatively to the whole 
rass: the man enriched by the machine empivy his gaius ia multiplying 
the s urces of his fortune ; an: the va-a¢ of the Inanual labour of the pou: 

workman declives in the saime proportion; hente the rupture of the equil! 
biium, between the two cxtreme elasses of sorte y, lucreases more aa. 
more; the first sees its treasures increase—the la cer, iis numbers and its 
misery, These two professi-us, so divergent, have a term waick must iw 
spire terror. ; net me , 

And if in the nation thus entiehed, a radivai defect ia the legisl ution in 
poses on ene patot ihe poputution, he uecessity of waiutaming iho elk 
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* stus scrms comtrid.clory tothe statement BS. 3, os tue cridior sive vi 
the account— bo. 


then, to the causes of increasing poverty in the latter, which we have jact 
pointed out, is added the fatal and anti-laborieus influence of al! these 
measures; which, preparing succour for indigence, Whatever be its source, 
‘concur with idleness and thc want of education, and of resoujces reudy 
prepared, really to propagate this indigence, when it is intended only to 
-reli¢ve it; then, in short proportion as the nation thinks if grows rich, the tax 
imposed on those riches increases in, perhaps, a still greater proportion ; 
and the rich and the poor both suffer; the former without saying 3d, or 
saying so only in whispers; the latter demanding succour with an importu~! 
nity which resembles menaces. vt he 


That we may not be accused either of exaggeration, or of bringifg fors 
watd an imaginary theory, we shall suppo'tit by a fact. which is aeknow-' 
ledged and deplored in Engiaad. ; 
rates, in proportion as the pretended national wealth has increased. The 
following is a statement of it, at six different periods: the first interval ig 


the employment of machinery was the most active. 


Account of the Poor-Rates of England, from the year. 
1685 — 665 36? 1892 —5.3 3.000 intervalof 18 years, 
1776— 1.720.316 interval of 91 years. | 1809—7,000 00 interval of 7 years. 
1784— 2.167.749 interval of 8 years, 
Number of persous relieved permanently 0. tue avers ge of three years, 
1813. 14. '5 


Total number uf Paupers relieved,......... 


Burning of Tiidvows, 
, - (From the Friend of India, pubtithed'by the Mistion at Serampors. ) 
Were we to hear of a nation which, on her hughand’s death, batt Bace 


brought him part as a dower and which she bad enjoyed with him from the 
time of thei: union ; and tured her'out on the wide world (ber lord’aod 


shouid enquire, Oa what principle is this severity exercised on a hetpless 
woman, precisely at ithe moment whea her heart is torn with anguistidhrough 
the ‘oss of him on whom was fixed ali her hope ? Were imprisonment for life 
aded to this outrage, however; were the hapless widow deprived of het 


of her husband ; such a procedare would excite’ horror and ‘indignatiénmia 
every mind. What thea should we say ;were we to hear for the firstotime, 
that in some newly discoyere! isiand, the death of the husband scaled! the 
doom of the wife, however virtaous and exemplary in her conduct; that she 


. was from that moment devoted to death,—aud te death in its most dreadful 


‘form—to be burat to ashes! Such however.is the case, aot:in:some lately dis- 
covered island, hitherio totally out off from. the test of -mankind; but in Ia. 
dia, famed for her literature and civilization.;.and above all im Bengal where 
Kuropeausare chiefly found, whose ideas, the ‘wise and caadid among tle 
natives are imbibing every day. ry 
How theo is it possible, that the murder of the emiahle- and defeaceleas, 
attended too, with such circumstances of crueltyjssbould have continued so 
long? How is it, that common humanity has not everleaped every boand, 
and constrained superstition to desist from a cougse's0, barbarous and inhu- 
man? Among other reasons which might be mentioned, this certainly has 
its share, that the whole of the horrible deed is really concealed from view. Had. 
the deed been constantly perpetrated in the sight of all, as was formerly the 
case iu SmishGeid ; — had the belpless victim to superstition been bound to 
the stake in the open view of the multitude, as were formerly the victims to 
Romish bigotry—had the flames been suffered to kindle on her publicly 
had the convulsions and agonies of the widow expiring in torments, often in 
the bloom of youth, been fally witnessed by the aged, the young, ‘the neighe 
bour, the near relative, hamanity must have spoken out long ago; reflection 
must have been awakened in the public mind, At least parents and rela- 
tives must have felt horror while anticipating the agonies which awaited a 
daughter or a beloved sister, the moment sickness or even accident, render~ 
ed her a widow ; and the voice of nature must have prevailed, and abolished 
@ practice so destractive in its anticipation to the peace of every relative, 
whose heart was not stecled against all the feelings of humanity 
But instead of this, the agonies of the dying sictim are completely eom- 
cealed, whiie her shiieks are drowned in the nuise and shouts of the ignorant 
multitude and the unfecling ministers of death; amd thus the whole is as 
completely hidden from public view, as though the dreadful deed were per- 
erated within the most secluded cloister, The, concealment indeed is far 
wore effectual ; for in that case, though the shrieks might not assail the 
listening ear without, the imagiuation would unavoidably paint to itself the 
yorrors of a daughter, @ sister, or even am acquaintance expiring in the 
(lomes, in a manner scarcely less vivid than the real view, Buc the victim’s 
being thus brought before the multitude in a state which scarcely Jeaves her 
ihe power of reflection, her bejng hastily led through certain ceremonies an&: 
hurried to the pile by those whus- countenanccs wear the appearance of hi-: 
iarity aod chee: fuluess, bound to the dead body of her husbaud, aad covered 
ustantly with the fatl, as well as ueid down by a pressure which rende:s all 
istanee t tally dnavailing, hives all the horrors of death from ihe sight; 
vile the shouts of the anthinking crowd which begin to rend the air the 





auowent We wich 18 applied to the fatal pile, wo less clcciuaily couccal fou 


It is the rapid augmentation of the podr- | 


Oo t of the Workhouse,...... Fe COM COROT Hee eee eeewe eee ooe+ee423.678 » 
lu the Workhouse,........ a cleey ep meeee cove ccesdeuenecces ober Md Ih 
Darnmlowalts Reltetd. os odcap esent 40060 2000cereens inegcecss pace 


nearly a certury; the others, are of x, 18, 7 and 6 years, in the period whem 


18!5—8. 64,496 interval of 6 years. , 


eeeeereoeareseges oo 939,977, 


a widow to the loss of all her property, of which she might probably'fiave ° 


protector being dead) te laber—to beg—to steal—or to perish, with'what ~ 
feelings of indignation should we regard auch a jaw and sach auation! We 


Ss 


liberty, as weil as of all her property, the moment death had closed itheeyes' : 














the ear, those agonizing shrieks, from which it is scarcely in nature to refrain, 


the touch of the flames. Thas completely are the multitude deluded: they }) 


t 
think they witness all, while they witness nothing ; and the annataral jocu- 
Ybrity, wivoh’ grizinaling with the actors in this dreadfal scene, generally 
pervades the whole crowd, remoyes every feeling of pity, and gives the whole 
rather the air of a joyous festival than of a funeral scene. The agovies, and 
shiieks, and dying groans of the unhappy victim, are witnessed by a0 qne,— 
but hy Him whois the Avenger of blood But are these, agonies the less 
real on this account? Ip the anguish of this tremendous death the less felt? 


t reason and humanity jadge. 

Without entering isto the origin and cause of this dreadful practices so 
ddeply seated fa the System of H aoviatn veel to do full justice to which, 
would require a lensing, lnstend of a short bog we wish now merely to no- 
tice some of the most obvious circumstances which attend it. Among. these 
let us consider for a moment who those are, wiio are doomed to undergo 
these agonies, unpitied, becaase never bebeld. They are, the moat 7 
part of the Hi foo race! In most cases they are females possessing soma, 
degree of wealth, for the very poor seldom thus devote themselves to death ; 
they are not worth the Tabor requisite to work up their minds toa sufficient. 
pitéh of Gelasion. “If the term be applicable to any female in the presgot | 
atate of Hindod society, they are in general persons of education: and what- 
ever be tlie'degree of polish and delicacy which accompany opulence, what- 
éver the idéas mcladed in'a superior mode of living ; they are in general 

ossessed by those whom this dreadful custom marks for its victims. It 

dllows therefore, asa matter of course, that if among the higher rauks of 
society in this country, there be any delicacy of feeling, it is possessed by 
these who may be ‘said almost from their birth to be devoted to the flames. 
And if there bo-any thing to be-found of conjagal fidelity, it resides among 
these, since an extraordinary degree of conjugal affection, either real or as- 
cribed, is made the lure by which these. unhappy. victims are betrayed to 
aieath, the enjoyment for numerous ages of the highest felicity with their de- 
ceased husbands, being held out asthe bait to draw them on, til they make 
the irrevocable declaration, that they will commit themselves to the flames. 
Ataés probable therefore, that those who are thus cruelly murdered yearby 
year, Hades josi instances the best educated, the most amiable, and the moat 
.virtaouys of the Hindoo race. 

By whom this crime is perpetrated, is worthy of the strictest enquiry. 
‘With the victims themselves, it can scarcely be said to originate, for a few 
days previously, they are often as void of all desire to destroy themselves, as 
to destrbyi others ; and they are genorally averse to the deed till their minds 
are deluded by fallacious representations, and their heads turned 
with drégma of fatare happiness, impossible to be realized. But whatever 
delasion may reign ia their minds, without the concurrence of the Husband’s 
relatives, itiwould be perfectly harmless. The deed i¢ constantly encouraged 
dy the. Relatives of the Husband  those-of the wife on the contrary, being ge- 
merally:on the side for which natare pleads; although her Own son, if old 
enough, is obliged to kindle: the pile prepared for his mother’s: destruc- 
tion. « Itis thercfore on the Hasband’s Relatives, that the fate of every fe- 
male'of respectability and opulence is suspénded, however young she may’ 
be,-.the moment her hasband dies: and when it is considered, that they 
are bound to ber by: none.of*the ties:.of consanguinity, it will not appear 
strange if some one or all of the following reasons should in general so pre- 
pourderate, as te. deom to the flames one for whom they can have little or po 
personal feeling. ' 


The honor ofthe family,- This is supposed to rise in proportion to the 
number of unhappy victims, who can be mentioned as having devoted them- 
selves.to the flames. The husband's relatives of course claim for themselves 
@ certain degree of credit for-having sarmounted feelings of affection, which 
they never possessed, as they generally regard the poor unhappy relict with 
the|same apathy with which they view a log of wood‘intended for fuel ; while 
the number of widows in their families devoting themselves to the flames 
apparently from-love to their husbands, gives rise to the idea, that’ these re- 
Jatives of theirs,'possessed that excellence of character which rendered it 
impossible to survive their iéss. That when the unhappy widow is regarded 
with the most perfect indifference, this alone should so weigh as to make 
them prefer her. dying to her fiving, will create no surprize in those who are 
thoroughly acquainted with the native character. 


The wish to get rid of a burden. A widow though only twelve years of 
age, cafi never marry again. If her own relatives therefore be unwilling to 
support'ler, of not sufficiently opulent, she must live with the surviving re- 
Jatives of the huwband to the end of life. And although her life is far from” 
being’a plénteous or ‘affluent oné, yet a certain degree of expense is thus 
entailed on the family, and this possibly for a considerable number of years 
wheo,ahe is left inthe bidom of youth: The consideration of an expense 
therefore, thongh ne scarcely terminable within the space of their 
own lives, added to the ‘tréuble and vexation often arising from female re- 
Jatives liviag together: who van scarcely be expected to have any affection 
for each other, may possibly mak& them wish to rid themselves at once of a 
heavy borden, whea it dan bé dohe’in a way which, instead of being es- 
teemed dishonorable, or any proofof the want of affection, on the contrary 
refleate a high degree of lustre on thé character of the family. At least this 
i° « temptationiwhich humanity wotld’hot throw ia the way of a Hindoo 
who sets so lithe vate o# human life, ” 

Pris iw heightened by another consideration. . It has beep just observed, 
that these’ widows howeser young, can nqser marry again. Now while im- 
parity: réigis amony thése very relatives of the husbapd, perhaps in such a 
degre’ as fo atfach to itself no kind of disgrace, a deviation from parity of 
conduct ina widow, would, in the public estimation, fix-am;indelible stain 
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# the family of the deceased hushend, When therefore the hagard, of thie 
ishonor through per a long life, is present to minds, in. which no natu+ 
| ral ion towards a brother's widow is supposed to exist, it will excite 
lit sugprige, that men,whe, if report may be credited, ia some. instances, 


make no scruple of hewing in pieces a wife of their own on a mere.suspici- 


{| om.of inconstancy, showldy om the-death,of her hosband, deeide alto on the 
‘death of hip ¥ 


ralict, wha, should, she live, inatead of contributing 
e honor of the family, would entail omit.aiconstent 


to the support or —_ 
and might possibly involve.it in disgrace, when het death, 


den of ¢ 
while it frees from all expense.and anxiety, tends to heighten in noi 
inconsiderable degree its general reputation, 


To this may be added another circamstance which humanity will stilt 
more steongly regret. The death of the mother deprives her children of 
their natural guardian, their tenderest. most faithful, and watchful ftiend, 
who can neves see them iajared with apathy, and who is teady to hazard 
life itself forthe sake of preservieg to them what is their own. It sometimes 
happeas, that a maa who is opulent, dies and leaves children in a state of 
mere infancy. Thattheir wealth should never be desired by the surviving 
relatives, is what no one wilbexpect who is acquainted with the history of 
human nature, aud mueh tess those who are aware with what earnestness 
one brother among the Himdoos, will labor to supplant another cven while 
living. That, ia casee-of infancy an affectionate mother, whom no cunning 
can elude, and do sum can bribe, should stand in the way of the surviving 
relatives. of het- husband, is only what might be naturally expected. Were 
she. removed, there would be no one, at least with her feelings; to call 
them to account for the expenditure of the yearly revenue of these helpless 
orphans; nor possibly for the dilapidation of their whole property. The his- 
tory of orphans even in Christian countries, sufficiently shows us, how dan- 
gerous in the bands of presumptive heirs, would be such a power of remov- 
ing under a religious pretenee, the mother of rich but helpless orphans. All 
these therefore, are so many temptations to the destruction of a widow,, 
which through this dreadfal practice; may be accomplished without the least 
suspicion being excited of the real views of those interested inher death ; and 
were these suspected, still without publicthat virtue being excited in the 
country which would urge any one to step forward and save the widow from 
death, and the orphans from oppression and poverty. Whoever considers al 
these circumstances, and reflects that a mother may thus abanilon to the 
mercy of ‘those who are presumptive heirs to all his possessions, however 
great, an Tifant Son only two years old, will cease to wonder, that su many 
widows are encouraged to destroy themselves ; particularly as this dreadful 
practice is not confined to brahmuns, bat extends itself to the writer cast,— 
and even as low as to those who practise the trade of a barber! 


Whatever be the delusive ideas which may apparently urge a widow to 
self-destruction, as the hope of her enjoying numerous ages of felicity in com- 
pany with her husband ;—of ex piating the offences of her late husband and 
his ancestors, and those.of both her father and mother’s race, with other 
_ things of this nature, there are other considerations which cannot but come 
__ Still nearer to the mind of theanbappy widow. She cannot but be aware, 

that.ihose who bane gncewraged her in these fond hepes, are either those in 

whose power she juosneneey. for the rest of her life, or such as are intimate 
with them ; for although the husband’s relatives affect to dissuade her from 
the deed, it cannot be. difficnlt to discern which way their minds really lean. 
From these then,,evem the slightest hint, that they wish her to die, must oper- 
ate on a widow of delicacy aad sensibility, like a sentence of death pro- 
nounced by ajadge.. Wath.. what feelings could she commit herself for life 
to the mercy of those who had discovered thia wish ia the slightest degree, 
and felt in, theJeast disappointed by her refusing te precipitate herself into 
the fampes, particalarly when the laws of the country provide her so little re- 


them? Tha,law iteclfindeed, insists, that while she is never to marry again, 
she is also to,lay,aside every thing like ornament for the rest of her days, 
and every,aign. of. cheerfulness; that she is never to make a full meal, and 
that one day.in every week she is to devote wholly to fasting and grief to the 
end of,life,,..la. these circumstances it is almost impossible, that any degree 
of ill. treatment which the,resentment. of ber husband's disappointed rela- 
tives might dispose them do inflict op hor, could interest. her: neighbours in 
her safferings s¢ as to,precure bet. redress; particularly when the interior of 
a Hindeo habitation,. samnqunded.aa it often is with walls, is nearly as imper- 
vious as an ancient gastle, and the female relatives are.scarcely more in the 
public view, than were formerly the onhappy inmates of its dumgeous. In 
these circumstances therefore, it is mot strange, if, at the: most distant intima- 
tion of this nature from thea¢.on whose kindness depends every future miti- 
gation of her lgt, and this;proapeet béfore her in case of a refusal; a widow 
of sensibility and reflection should feel almost distracted, and-prefera speedy 
death to the anknown.horrors of her fature destiny, 


There is also another fact which ought not to be overlooked. Certain 
Brahmuns perform the ceremonies observed at the funeral pile on which a 
widow sacrifices herself. These Brahmyns receive even from the most indi- 
gent families something on a widow’s actually devoting herself to the 
flames; and from some wealthy families, as much as two hundred rupees 
on these occasions. While. then, it is the obvious interest of these brah- 
muvs, that the wife should be induced to destroy herself when the husband 
dies, they have access to every family, and are acquainted with the age 
and circumstances of the various inhabitants, especially of those who are 
wealthy, ‘That they should constantly recommead this dreadful prac- 
tice, ‘and prepare the female miad for the perpetration of the deed, par- 
ticularly in cases where the husband is aged or sickly, is the natural 





elfect of their caring for their own support, But these brabmans, as they 
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are in some cases the family priests, are in babite of familiar acquaint- 
ance with the husband’s relatives, and. have much te expect from them. In 
what dreadful circumstances then, must a helpless female stand, who has 
for her spiritual adviser on the subjett of her living or dying, a man who 
has. every kindmess tO expect from those who are presumptive. heirs to the 
property of her infant son, or who mag merely, dread her devolving, on them 
as a burden to the end of lifel Nor is it necessary to suppose, that brahmuns 
in forwarding the views of an infirm husband’s relatives, and preparing the 
mind of the wife for self-destraction, shoald consider themselves: as actual 
auxiliaries in the murder of a fellow-creatute. They of course mug be sup: 
posed to be as_ much. habituated to the employment, from which they. derive 
their gain, as a Slave Captain formerly was to kidnapping and selling slaves, 
of whom probably a third died in the middle passage througtr ill-treatment 
and want ofair. They may possibly regardthe act as meritoriews, rather 
than crael, and admire those relatives who thus wish to raise: the reputation 
of their families, through. the death of their brother’s widow. And im this 
case, even the distant prospect of a large remaneration, may urge them so | 
to work on the mind ofa simple,. artléss female, whose age is perhaps under 
twenty, that at the moment of the husband’s death, no persuasions shall be 
néedéd'to induce her to make the fatal declaration—beyond the insiduous 
dissuasions: of her busband’s relatives, increasing her desire by affectedly 
doubting her resolation and really inffaming her vanity. Were these rela- 
tives however, sincere in these dissuasions, they have it always in their power 
to prevent the act, as beth the preparation of the funeral pile, and: alt the 
cost and expenses of the:widow’s destruction, devolve wholly on them, with- 
out the exception of the fee to the brahmun who thus assists. in the actual 
murder of the young, the amiable, and the défencefess: 


That other feelings than those of unconquerable affection for a Hasband, 
often twice or thrice their own age—or than any inspired by a steady belief 
in thése'wonderfal tales of conjugal felicity to be enjoyed with him:for bound 
less ages, influence the minds of the greater part of these unhappy victims, 
might be shewn by nameroas instances wherein widows have beeu prevented 
by accident from burning. Of this-kind is an instance which.occarred afew 
months ago ina village about four miles from Serampore. 


A man of the writer cast, at Kona-nagera, about four miles south of 
Serampore, between.and twenty-and thirty years-of age, died in December 
last, leaving two wives, one about thirteen years of age, and the other about 
sixteen. Both of these; in the uswa?l maanér, expressed their wist-to burn 
themselveswith their deceased husband. The eldest of them: being prez- 
nant, however, was advised-to-delay. till-after. her coufinement, and then to 
burn herself with something: belonging to her husband. The youngest not 
being prevented, was burhed with the corpse of her husband, The eldest 
solemnly engaged to burn herself a month after her confinement; tilt which 
period she was taken homé by her own parents. She at first expressed such 
displeasure at being thus: denied the opportunity of burning herself, as to 
beat herself severely and possibly accelerate the time of her confinement, 
bat at the expiration of the month after that period, when called upea to ful- 
fill her engagement, she hal ¢disidered the Stbject mere-at fetsare and be: . 
ing at home in the house of hertowm pareats,) she positively refused to des- 
troy herself; nor could all the appeals mate to her feelings—all. the threats 
and repoaches poared upon her, alter her resolution in the least dozree. 
She was in the hoase of her own parents, and completely independent of 
her Hasband’s relatives’; andas every" thitig “which coutd bé"“done wasof 
course confiaed to verbal exertion, she determined to remain with her. pa- 
rents, where she continues till thib'day. ‘ 


As this instance is by no means a solitary one, we have little reason to 
eonclade’ that the desire to destroy themselves, is more’ firialy fixedindhe 
minds of multitudes besides. than it was in the mind of thid- young woman" 
the ‘apparent wish to die which is thus factitiously produced, fs fw met! fhe’ 
stances the mere effect of circumstances created by others; and therefor#@ id‘ 
more exculpatotyof the guilt of deliberate murder, than would: be wthan’s 
intoxicating another with wine, or any deleterious drag, so'as to vi 
him of the power of resistance, that he might secure his destruction ith 
then, are the cftdépmistances in which the most amiable add ¢ pypus. Aiodg 
the Hindoo women are constantly placed; circamstances as already hinted, 
by ne means confined: to the sacred-iribe, but extended open: 
among the Hindoos, as often as there is credulity enough fo rénder the dela- 
sion sufficiently strong to become fatal, ., 

If these circumstances be carefully weighed, it will appear, that this in- 
human practice has not even those pretentions to its being a Religious Cerc- 
mony, which most people have been ready toimagine., Thet it has no foyp- 
dation in any peculiar command given ja the shastras, we have already had, 
occasitn th ‘sttew ff our strictarés on that valnable tract oa the subject at 
cribed to Rama-mohuna-raya, which was reviewed in a formernambe?” 
Nor indeed is there in the ceremony itself, any thing that marks it as being 
peculiarly of a religious natare. Tbe woman devotes herself to no deity ; her 
professed object is merely that of rejoining her husband in a state of hap- 
piness. ItJestene that ecrtain brahmuns officiate and obtain a sam df mdtey 
on the occasion. But this is not peculiar to this ceremony ; in almost every 
concern of life, brahmuns are called in, and there are few.which ase not to 
them a source of profit. 

Nor is this practice by any moans prevalent ib dther parts of Hin- 
doost’han in the degree in which it now exists in Bengal. Of this the follow- 
ing letter eaeh proof, which was sent us on the subject s months 
ago by a gentlemda who has been some years resident in HindoosChan. 

“| cannot forbear expressing my pleasure at seeing, that the Editors of 
the ‘ Friend of india’ have taken up the cause of humanity in callipg the at- 
tention of government and of the public towards the abolishment of Suttees. 
People in Benga) ave not geacrally aware how ia frequent is this most bar- 





‘ meqhyse t ogre eas why 
barous custom in the upper provineesof Hibidoos?han. In eight years, mostly 
spent in this quarter, no Suttee has come to my knowledge ; and my moon- 
shee (a kshutriya,) a’ teah of ationt forty-five; informs me, that he never saw 
‘but that was at Lucknow ; the victim a widowof a Cashmerian pun- 
' dit.. There:can be no. dowbt but a law of prevention would neither create 
surprise nor resistance in these provinces, and were it enacted for them on- 
ly, it would lead to its been established bereafler in Bengal, should the go- 
vertintent Hesilate ay to the ptopricty of making it nore general at present, 
Feéting-you have done little towards-a more glorious work uwatil the minds 
of the natives béprepated by some change from their present insensibility 
ae Seneiiy, F bite writtén more at length than I'intended, and beg your ex 
cusé for it. eat geo 
‘This letter fitnishes & pretty strong proof, that the cruel practice has in 
it more of thenature-ofe-civil, than a religioes ceremony. [tis a well-known 
fact, that in Bengal at the present time, the Hindoos are far less tenacious of 
their religious tenets, cetoaiés, than in-almost day other part of India; 
that they are far less careful respecting caste, and that the bralmans in na- 
merous instances are guilty of actions which according to the strietnesd of 
the law respectingieapte would degrade them completely. We have heard it 
mentioned as the opinion of Hindoos well acquainted with the subject, that 
were the law of caste enforced in all its strictness, there would be few fami- 
fies around who would be wholly safe. Yet the number of widows who are 
thus put to death scarcely at all decreasés. It seéms ‘Indeed to increase in 
the vicinity of the metropolis, where the greatest Jaxecss is to be witnessed 
relative to things wholly ‘religious. How can we account for this vast dis+ 
parity in. the number of these murders perpetrated in Hindoost’han, and in 
the lower part of Bengal, without having recourse to other motives than those 
of a setigious nature? But the moment we reeur to other reasons ivr the conti- 
nuation of this murderous,custom, they present themselves on-every side. The 
want of: feeling manifested by, the natives to their own-countrymen when in 
danger of death by accident, as in a storm, or even whenactually drowning, 
is known-to most Europeans, The venality with which they.are charged 
relafive to oaths, is not withoat foundation; yet these aiast once involve life 
itself, as well as character and propirty, |That they should then be peca- 
liarly tender of the life of a brother's widow, whe mast at the bestbe a bar- 
den oa them to the end of life, and who may bring disgrace on the family, is 
‘a thing scaseely to. be expected. And when we consider the eircumstanoes 
in whieh the widow-is placed, together with that. waat'of recard for humam 
life, which is both the effect of their religions system*and the characteristio 
of the nation, instead of being surprized that so many widows are every year 
ctuelly destroyed, we shall rather wonder, that any escape these fatal Jures, 
when the hasband’s relatives so evidently encourage the praetice:. 

Such then is the real state of the edse respecting the burning of widows, 
which-so many have been almost ready to tolerate under the idea of its being 
a most sacred religious ceremony, with which it woukd’ be sacrilege to inter- 
fere,. With almost as much: justio¢ might the Slave Trade have been re- 
garded with veneration, as: a°sacred- relict of antiqvity-haoded down from 

‘the earliest ages; or the practice of killing abl prisoners taken in war; o¢ 
that.of sacrifieing hetacombs of men. at the funeral of a favourite chief; or 
the conduct of certain bandiiti in this country, who, (from time immemerial- 
no doubt) are said. fo seize mon, and immolate them: at the shrine of their 
imagined deity. &t. has scarecly. cnough of; religious ceremony conaccted 
..with it to varnish it‘over with the name of religions &t is generally: aecom- 
‘panied with the most unfedling. jocatatity: '‘ lostead of its beiag a deed of 
mere superstition, there is reason to fear, that#t is too often the offspring of 
macinest kelf-interest:,. It has,npt even the features of religiony. /ids not 
ing on all. It falls only on one sex, while the deed is perpetrated by the 
— it yop s ° = ofthat scx it affects only one descrip- 
ersons, aud with — tidnal : were it a religious 
chhidlty bewever, it would be bidding rope fg an thie class while Sens! 
ta ly, the yo miable and virtuous, are the most defenceless, are left as 
‘fally in a a of relativés who Wo-not profess ‘any feeling for them, as 
the kid when in the paw of the tyger. It is never equally th interest of the has- 
bandS relatives, tiarthe widow swould live; as that she should be~burnt” to 
death. With the former there is connected in every case, a certain loss of 
reputation, and the expense, of sdiGtaining & person tothe end of life, in 
«whose welfare they feel no kind of interest; with the latter, the full removal 
of this burden, and a high degree of reputation to their families. 

So much do these circomstances affect the case, that were second marri- 
nists esteemed honorable, and the children born ofytheme permitted. .to in- 
herit equally with those of a first marriage, @ practice sanctioned notmerely 
by the laws of all Christian nations, but even those of Greece and Rome 
notwithstanding their idolatry, many think, that this alowe would gradyall 
extinguish the practice. But is it right thatin a country so richly endowe 
With the bounties of providence, thé meré quéstion of interest, the loss of a 
few rupees annually, should be suffered to doom the most amiable, the most 
virtuoas of our Hiadoo subjects, almost daily to the most cruel death ia na- 
ture; merely because their being uninformed in mind, readers therm liable to 
the grossest deceptions and their being unable to support themselves, ren- 
ders them dependent? On the moans of its abolishment however, it is im- 
possible for us to enlarge at present, we would only intreat ali our readers 
o remember, that murder concealed from public view, is murder still; end that 
our not actaally witnessing the dreadfal deed, when we are certain that it is 
committed, will do littte towards exonerating us from guilt. 

After thesé Observations were penned, a’ friend put into our hands, a 
small Work in défence of this practice just published in quarto without name 
0 date; bit a maosuscript note on the first blank leaf informs us, that it is 
published by Cassee-nat'h-turkubagish, by the desire of Cala-chun‘-bhose. It 
is ia the form of a dialogue, written in Bengalee with an English Translati- 










op, This work we sball carefully examine in a future Number, 
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Government Orders, SHbipping Jntelligenee, 
Bombay Castle, Wth of October, 1819. 
P The Right Rneceeiie the Governor im Council has received with deep regret CALCUTTA ARRIVALS. ; 
rom the acting esident at Baroda, the melanctuoly iateligeneé of the drath ot | Date Names of Vessels Flags Command: Whence . 
the Maha Rajah Anand Row Gaycowar, Sena Khas Bheyl Saumsheir Babaudar, Nov. 7 Hei f onia 0 tae on — Bh ol ‘ 
mho departed this life on the 2d of this month. ° 6 ~ worn A ° British Ww Mant la p ang Sept. : 
As amurk of respect for the character of the deceased, Ordered, that the flag we ws —— enang Oct. 10 
be — half staff high on the flag staff in the Gatrison at sun-rise, and continu CALCUTTA DEPARTURES. 
so unt san-set to-morrow, and that fifiy-five Minute Guns, corresponding witi ' D . — 
the age of His late Highness, be fived from the sainting battery op this pe Ks Date Wames-of Vessels Flags Commenters Destination 
Occasion. By Order of the Right Honorable the Governor in Council. Nov. & — Destina en F. J. 7 Fontes Rio de Janeiro 
, “ini . 6 ga rity J.G. Frah Maoritius 
F. WARDEN, Chief Sec. t» Gov 7 Bengal Mints @. Weednard Liverpout 
= -— —— — 7 Ubvien Briush = W. Selniter Penang 
a : 7 Favorite French M, Vanion Havre-de-Grace - 
Admuintctrations to Estates, MADRAS ARRIVALS. , 
Charles Pritchard, Jate of Allipore—D. Heming, Esq. Date Names of Vessels Flags Commanders From Whence § Lcft 
Lieut.-Col. Richard Frith—Captain Warren Hastings ‘Lediie Frith, of the | Oct. 17 Providence British HE. Moon Sea —— 
ay *=- Canpeay’e Artillery. 2 49 William British Thomas Smith Trincomalie Oct. 14 
aan , Esq. | . or tae 2 
Templer a — Esq. late the Honorable Company's Civil Service—Jane MADRAS DEPARTURES. 
of cana oe late of Chittagong, Marioer—Captaig Malcolm MacKenzie, | Date Names of Vessels Flags Commandere Destination 
@icttta, Varinet. . . ° 
_ John a rae ag Bhaaguiporr, of the Honerable Company’s Civil Ser- Oct. bos core — . Deeen a —— 
vice—George Cruttenden, q . sei . 
_ Colonel John Meiselbach, tate of Serampore, of the Honorable Company's Mi- 4 eee ne per a. 
Mrary Seovire-—George Cruisraden, Eng 21 Biepbaum Britsh  W. Shirley London 


Lieutenant George Hanbury, late of Caleutta, of the Honorable Company’s 1 


Military service— James Young, Esq. of the firm of Mesers Alexander and Co, 
John Carter, formerly a Cornet im the Royal Waggon Train and late second 
mate of the Honorable Company's Ship Phenix—Jobn Small, Esq. of Calcutta 


< -s -_ 


Domestic Orcurrences, 


__° MARRIAGES. 
Qn the Sth instant, Mr. James Ross, of Nautpore, Purnesh, to Miss Jane 
Williams, of Jaffergnnge, Dacca 








On the 24 instant, in the Charch at Secrole, Benares, Lientenant Alewmder 4 


Popr, of the 8th Native Light Cavalry, and Adjatant and Pay Master of Invalida 
a! Ailababad, to Miss Frances Cracroft, of Jionpore, fourth danghter of William 
Cracroft, Esq. of Westminster. 

At Vellore, on the ¥th of September, by the Rev. E. Jackson, Lieutenant. R. 
‘Young, Quarter Master of the 2d Battalion 23d N. 1. to Mary, the eldest Daughter 
of Lieutenant Colonel Hasiewood. 

BIRTBS. 

On the @th instant, at the house of Mr. W. A. Swaine, Mrs. Lowisa Gager, of 
a Daughter. 

On the 7th instant, the Lady of Captain Batler, of a Son. 

At Midaapore, on the 3rd instant, the Lady of Lieateuant J. F. Bellew, of the 
28th Regiment ef Native Infantry, of a Son : 

At Mirzapore, on the 26th ultimo, Mrs. C J. Coles, of a Danghter, 

At Chintz Pogiey, on the 14th altime, the Lady of Captain DeLamotte, Com. 
mwandant of Pioneers, of a Daughter. rr 

At Paiicat, ow the 1th attimo, Mrs. Obdam, of a Daughter. baw 

DEATHS. “7 

On the 6th instant, Miss Maty Kutiedge, daughter of tbe late Colonel Rat, 
fedge, ageé 20 years, “ , at 

On the bihaestact, the infant son ef ir, James Swart. 

Qu the rd instant, Vies ElicabethPagher, aed 23 years. 


w 1% 
Dn the Sist atime, Miss Mary Spa, davghter of Mr. William Smid, , 


2 years avd |0 months. , en deus 
St Madras, on the 14th ultimo, the Lady of Macduff Cordines, Poa: efter a j 
short but severe loess, iv the 27th year of her age. on 
SS a ee 
44 





[ED ae —— 
Commercial Reports, 

‘The following extract of a Letter we copy from the Bonrbsy Courier of the'f 
56th October, received by a respectable House at Bombay, from Chiva. The let 
ter is dated Jane 7, 1819: 

Phe new Shaw Byramgore, Capt. Joha Riddle.arrived at Whamyoaon the 27th 
of May lest, (com Bombey 8th March, The markets for co'tou aud of ver goods ate 
very Jow, export goods very ‘lear ‘The Hong merchants offered tor the Lyiam 
gore’s cotion 11) tales. ‘The ( binese would not beliewe that there was yery littie 
Quantity ef cotton to be expected The agent is obliged to keep the Byramgore’s 
corgo ull they be convinced of it. About 45,900 bales of Kengal ani Bombay 
cotton remain on haud They fear Ao offer an increased price, becapse they ex 
peet the country ships to arrive the present yeer earlier thane ordinarily Oypiam 
p io vo demand, the nominal price 1000 dollars for Bengal, and 670 for Maivan. 

whe free trader Steriing, from Liverpool about 6 month: siace, was fallen in 
withoy she By ramgocé in the China peas, she teft Batavia the iat May, and hs 
beg able 40 proruce a sugar cargo at Batavia, was proceeding 10 Mamilia, Juer 
werea ovmber of English ead American shipsivang at Batavia, some of them des 
paiting of cargoes of Sugar, which was at 94 ¢ 10 ddiore per pious, eed coffce at 
Pa dollars per pieal. Some of the sips are likely to fdlow the example of the 
P’esung, aod seek fora cargo at Manjlla, where the crop soul to bave fa ed too 


Yor ppg wa V bampos was, ove Americav, ove brig, and the Syren, opiuus dip. 


Printed at the Union Press; in Garstins Buildings, near the Bankshall and the Exchange, 


BOMBAY ARRIVALS. 


Date Namesof Vessels Flags Commanders From Whence Left 





, Oct. 11 Gertrnyda C. Kail Colnnibo Aug. 26 
42 Conde de Rio Pardo Port. H. Beyts Mocha Sep. 18 
BOMBAY DEPARTURES. 
Date Names of Vessels Flags Commanders Destination 
Oct. 9 Deria Begg Arab Syde Aldali Rymen Calcatta 
1t Thetis British W. Katwell Surat 
14 Robarts British George Brown Bengal 
34 Benesas British =. Liewt. J. Arthur Muscat 
CEYLON DEPARTURES. 
Date. Names of Vessels Flags Commanders Destination 
Uct. 4 Pilot Britush =. Owen Madras 
8 Cochio —— J. Matheysz Bombay 


TRINCOMALEE ARRIVAL. 
Date’ Names of Vessels Flags Commanders From Whence Left 


Sept 28 Dauntless British Hon. ¥V.Gardner Madras — 
TRINCOMALEE DEPARTURE. 
Date Names of Vessels Flags Commanders Destination 
sept. 24 William British (Thomas Smith Delf tsiand 
—— -— -———. - ———— - - — ____-- —— 











Pautical Metices. 


¥ J] 
6 i in 
{ "s ebartered ship. York, were to be closed on the evening of the \6th of 
tober, at the Biug'’s Post Office. She was to le.ve Bombay on the fuliowing 
ind | wn 
! Thadtombey Merchant, free-trader, J. Clarkson, for London, wes expected te 
sail Bowpbay about the end of October; aod the Honarable Qompa..y's char- 
7 fw rierquis at Hastings, aud tree-trader Aibinia, in the beginning of the 


resent month, The Pyince Regent was also loading for En it was ex. 
peeved de west py pehay for sea between the 6th and 16th BN Elcbe (ins: ant), 


emp lqeenitesion Sinem 


7 ‘i 











Pascengers, 
>’ ; — 
‘ Per Pilet, from Colombo to Madras. 
‘ ertor Patterson, Lieptenant Warre, Mr. Kelleth, Doctor Ducat, Lientenant 
Biscoe, B. E. and Licutevant Davies / 
Per Gertruyda, from Columbo to Bombay. 
Mr. P. A, Daniels, 


Per Benares, from Bombay to Muscat «.d ther Ports of Persia. 
Doctor A Jukes; Captain James Shirt, 

















a= CL —— = ————— 
CURRGNT VALUE OF GOVERNMENT SHCURITIES, 
BuY } Novemsen 1819, sELL 
1 R. 8 As, Six per Ceut Loan Promissory Notes, LR, hs As, 


Mie. leare by tee: Rombay Courier shat the Packet Mails forthe Honorable, 
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